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JOURNAL 



THE ROYAL ASTATIC SOCIETY. 



Art. 1. — On the Language of the so-called Kafirs of the Indian 
Caticasuii. — Hv tiik IIkv. ILiinkst 'riiuMPi-, D.l^hil., Mis- 
iionary of the Church Missionary Society. 



Foil tlio subject of the fuilovving Essay, f am iiulcbtcd to tlic 
kiiulni'ss of Colonel Herbert Eilvvardes, C.ll., lute Coininissioiu;!- 
of I'esliawur. Wlieii I was stationed at Pesliawar (1859), 1 
huard that Major Lunisden, at Mardan (in tlic country of tliu 
Yusufzics), was trying to collect a corps of Kfdirs, and that he 
hud already succeeded in getting three men of this remarkable 
race. I lost, therefore, no time in soliciting Colonel Edwardcs 
to beg Major Lumsdeu to send these Kafirs to Peshawar for 
n few days, in order that I might have an opportunity to 
examine them personally. Colonel Edwardcs kindly responded 
to niY n;<|Uest, and, in a few days after, I had the pleasure t(» 
see the n-presentatives of a race, which has excited so much 
curiosity in travellers and Oriental scholars. 

Elphinstone and liurnes have furniaJKHl us with notices on 
tlio Kalirs, but noitlicr of tlieui had convtiisetl with Kaliis 
personally. It is true. Sir A. iiunics states that he had seen 
a Kfdir boy, of about ten years of age, at Kabul, who had not 
long been a captive, lie has also given a list of 'ialir words, 
luul a few sentences; but, on nearer investigation and coin- 
piuis()n, 1 have found that the words dictated to Sir. A. Hurnes 
i^3 K(\fir words, are not Krdir words at all, but belontr to one 
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2 ON THE LANOUAOK OK THE SO-CAIXKI) KAlflUS 

of tlie numerous dialects which are si»okcii in tlie valleys of 
tlic Kfihistrin of Kabul. 

It would liavc been inijiossible for mc to liave any coni- 
munieution with such strangers, of wliose language I was 
utterly ignornnt, liad it not been for Muhammad Ilasul, a Ku- 
liistunl of Panjcorc, who had brought them down from tiieir 
mountain fastnesses, and accompanied them to Pcshiiwar. Some 
of the Kuhistanis of I'anjcore and Kooner, who have themselves 
been Kafirs in no remote time, and are still veproaelifnlly calhul 
nunrhc Musahuh), or half-Musalman, keej) on some intercourse 
with their former brethren, their language being akin to tliat 
of the Kafirs proper. (A short list of Krihistrml words will be 
given in the Appendix, for the sake of comparison.) 

Tliis Muliannnad Hasul, who spoke Pushto and a little Per- 
sian, served mc as interpreter in my first intercourse with the 
Kafirs ; but knowing from experience (malts edocius) how little 
reliance can be placed on such interpretations, I did my utmost 
to be able to ask them some few simple questions myself, in 
which I soon succeeded. 

I was able to keep these three Kafirs only for a few days 
at Peshawar. The heat was already considerable (end of 
March), and seemed to incommode them in no small degree : 
they expressed every day their horror of the heat of the 
plains ; and, in order not to discourage them or to weary 
them too much, I ke])t them daily only from three to four 
hours in my room, treating them with sweetmeats at intervals, 
to soothe their impatience. Had it been i)ossible for me to 
keep these men for a longer s|)ace of Ume, I should have been 
able to go deeper into the details of their Grannnar ; but, as 
it is, I can give only some general outlines of the grammatical 
structure of their language, which, scanty and incomplete as 
they are, will not bo without their use, I trust, for future in- 
vestigations. The few days, or rather hours, they tarried with 
me, I employed to get out of them as many grannnalical forms 
as possible. This was rather a hani task with men who had 
no idea of the reasons for which I was asking them such 
curious que.stiojis. I could cllect this object only by means of 
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very easy and plain sentences, in wliich I knew some case or 
tense of a verb must needs ai)pear. Tlie result of these sen- 
tences I afterwards collected, and based this grammatical sketch 
upon them. They often broke out into a hearty laugh when 
I asked them to repeat this or that word or sentence, or when 
I repeated it myself, to assure myself of the right pronun- 
ciation, which seemed to delight them greatly. 

It may not be out of j)!ace here to add a few words on the 
look and general aspect of these Kfilirs. It has been so often 
stated by travellers, that I myself was led thereby to expect 
that the Kfilirs had more or less a Kuropean look or featurc^s. 
However, I was utterly disappointed in this : they had no blue 
eyes, nor light hair, like the Saxon race, nor a white skin 
either; they were in all respects like the natives of the upper 
provinces of India, of a swarthy colour, dark hair and dark eyes; 
only their faces were more reddish, which may be easily ac- 
counted for by their liberal use of wine; for when Colonel 
Etlwardes asked them what they wished to cat and to drink, 
tliey answered, " A mashak of wine every day !" It may fairly 
be stated that their features betray at once their Hindu origin, 
and, if dressed like Hindus, they would not be distinguished 
from their countrymen of the plains. 

About their dress I can say but very little ; they had already 
undergone .a metamorphosis when 1 saw them, and were dressed 
in white calico, like other natives, only their boots were of 
Kafir make. They were not diirerent, so far as I am able to 
judge, from that rough sort of boots worn by the Khyberii's 
and other hill tribes in their neighbourhood. 

I have set down the names of the three Kfilirs whom I had 
thus an oj)portunity to examine. They are, Gara (Hindi mn), 
Laula (Ilinill ^I^l), and lU'iru (perhaps Hindi «r?T). Tli<^y 
seemed not much to diller in age — they were between twenty- 
live and thirty-live, certainly not older than thirty-five. 

I was very desirous to know by what name they called their 
own country, for Kadristan is a mere Muhaminadan appel- 
lation, signifying " the country of inlidcl.s," which, in their 
eyes, might be any country except (heir own. Tlie name tli(>v 
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gave me for their country was Wdmnsthdn, a word, as I found, 
knovvD to tlie Kuiiistunis too, who designate it by what is called 
in Persian KTUiistiin, or the highlands. The derivation of tliis 
word is rather doubtful. It seems, though, that Wdmasthdn 
was the ancient name of the whole country, especially tlie 
liighland or mountainous district, which is now known by the 
name of the territory of Kabul, including Balkh. Different 
places are mentioned under the name of Bam: Balkh itself 
bears the surname of Bdml, or situated in Bdmastdn or Wd- 
masthun. The name of the famous Bamian, with its enorjiious 
idols, seems to be derived from the same source. In Burnes's 
map, attached to his " Journey to Bokhara," a village in Kii- 
firistan is set down with the name of Vdnia, which seems to 
be the word in question. There is a Zend word, hdma (Sansk. 
Hw), ligJd, splendour; and Wamasthan may therefore signify 
llie country of light. These regions were formerly the seat of 
Buddhism, as the great ruins and inscriptions still show, and 
such an appellation might therefore not be improbable, though 
I give it with great doubt. 

I have taken great pains to fix the orthography of Ka6r 
words as carefully as possible, and pronoimced the words my- 
self repeatedly whenever I was doubtful as to their spelling. 
The system I have followed, to spell Kafir words, is that of 
Professor Lepsius (Standard Alphabet, second edition — in the 
press). I have drawn up the Kafir alphabet on the basis of 
the words which 1 was able to collect: it cannot, therefore, 
claim to be complete, as letters may occur in words which 
I have not been able to set down. 

A few remarks will suffice to explain the differences of this 
orthography from the now frequently-employed system of 
Sir \V. Jones. We speak here of the Roman system in re- 
ference to Sanskrit and its cognate dialects. 

As regards the vowels, the system is identical with that of 
Sir W. Jones, the vowels having the power of owe sound re- 
spectively, as used in Italian or German. The ordinary pro- 
sodial mark of length a is employed, instead of the acute 
accent d, which would thus be precluded from its proper use. 
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For tlie Kiifirl, and also for tlie Pushto, another vowel sound 
is added, namely ^. This ^ is well to be distinguished from a 
(or a, when it may be found necessary to mark it vvith the 
sign of shortness) : it is a short, indistinct vowel, approaching 
the English w in btit, or the German n. This sound is not given 
in Ilaverty's Pushto Grammar (Isted.), though well known in 
Pushto, and even marked out by the natives themselves. 

The so-called Anuswara is not expressed by w, but by 
the sign ~ put above the so-nusalizcd vowel. This is (juite 
in accordance with Sanskrit usage and the nature of the 
nasalized vowels. The nasality rests in the I'owel itself, not 
in the addition of any n or m. This is perfectly borne out by 
Prakrit usage, and the way in which the modern Indian 
tongues (of Sanskrit origin) employ the Anuswara, where it is 
frecjuently used, to prevent hiatus — well to be distinguished 
from the use of Anuswara for the nasal of any dags or varga, — 
for when it is tlujs indiscriminately used we substitute ti (y), 
or n (sf), w (tu), &c. 

In the Cuns(manlal Sijxlem, the discrepancies will be the 
following: — 

1. In the Guttural Claim, the guttural n (t) is expressed by «, 
and not by wy, or any other eom|>oiind, — the rule upon which 
this system is based being to exjjress aimjle soundx by sinyle 
liases. 

The aspirates of all vargas are expressed by the addition of 
A to the respective unaspirated consonant, as they cannot be 
considered simple sounds, even in Sanskrit, which is clearly 
shown by tiu; way in which aspirated consonants are doubltnl 
in Sanskrit ; as, «a[ ech, »»T hhli, &c., and not tEf, ^, which 
must be the case if the aspiratetl letter be considered a simple 
sound. 

2. The greatest deviation will be found in the I'alalal 
Class : — 

The l£nglisl» bases, eh for the simple % and ch/t for ■?[, are 
withdrawn, as od'ending against the very principles of this 
system. For ''l and 'if, the English bases c and j respectively 
have been retained; but, lor tlie sake of pointing out their 
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new functions, and preventing mistakes (in the case of ^" espe- 
cially, as regards German or Frencli, &c. pronunciation), they 
liavc been marked i', J, ih, //t, res|»ectively. The palatal ^J has 
been marked likewise i, as it is now commonly pronounced sh 
in India. There can be no doubt that the present pronun- 
ciation of ^ and 3f as English ch and j cannot be the original 
one; for as they are now pronounced, they are compound sounds, 
and ought correctly to be written ts/i, dzh, or, in the Standard 
Alphabet, tH, dz, &v., but, for the saki; of easy transcription, 
and grammatical and lexicographical purposes, it was deemed 
fit to express these (originally simple) sounds by simple bases. 

The varga of the Palatal Class will therefore run thus : — 
^ tr 5T v^ 5» T ^ 
<r c/i. J jh i n y 

The original pronunciation of these letters luis undergone a 

change in the course of time. 

The Cerebral Class is identical with Sir W. Jones's system — 
t th d dh n r 

The Dental and Labial Classes are likewise the sauie, and 
ofl'cr no diflicultv. 



KAFIK ALl'llAliET. 

VOWELS. 

{I a rt it ai e n u au o 
Nasalized Vowels (with Anusvvara) : — 

a it t i ii 1% &c. &c. 



<*• 









CONSONANT 


SYSXr.M. 








1. 


Gutturals . 


. k 


— 


i/ 


— 


it 


— 


h 




2. 


Palatals . . 


<• 
is 


eh 


/ 


" 


~ 


y 


" 




•^. 


Cerebrals . 


• (■ 


th 


d 


— 


?* 


V 


^ 




i 


Dentals . . 


. t 


— 


d 


— 


n 


r 


I 


s 



u. Labials . . , j> — b — wt w 
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In reference to the vowels, it must be remarked that ^ is 
(n-onouiiccd very (luickly, so that it approiiclies almost to a 
short ?, or the German ii. I had first mistaken it for a short i, 
but I soon found that it was a peculiarly swift a, or, in fact, an 
indistinct vowel between short d and short t. This vowel 
diders somewhat from the short, indistinct vowel inherent to 
a Sanskrit consonant, and which is more or less akin to the 
English M in bid. The sound of the Kaiir a can oidy be com- 

[)arod to the peculiar indistinct sound in I'ushto; as, ^^— iJjl 

(masc.) and iJs^ tJ^\ (fcm.), which can only be learned by 
hearing. 

In regard to the consonants, it nmst surprise us at the iirst 
survey that many of the aspirates are missing. In all the 
words I have been able to collect I could only discern a few 
aspirates, and I have therefore no doubt that there are only 
a few existent in their language. This would be quite a pro- 
minent feature in the Kafir tonjrue, and would brin" it into 
closer comiexion with the Iranian and Pushlo, which have 
already discarded the aspirates preserved in the vulgar dialects 
of India. 

Another peculiarity observable in the Kafir alphabet is the 
sound is. The letter c (Sansk. '^) has been softened down 
to ts in many words, as in mats, "a man" (Sindhi, stm). In 
other words, ts seems to have softened down from the; Sanskrit 
compound ^ li, which may also be said of z ; as, zu, "milk," 
from the Sanskrit -ejlt- The letter lo is not pronounced like the 
lilnglish w, but stands in the midst between v and w, and has 
quite the sound of the Gorman iv. 

The Kfdir tongue being a jmre Prukrit dialect (as will 
easily be secui from what follows), sei>arated from its sister 
dialects since the irruption of the Muhammadan power, in the 
tenth century of our era, is of the greatest importance to 
Indian philology, iis we have a very imperfect knowledge of 
the common dialects then in use in India. We may fairly 
infer that the dialect of the Kafirs has been preserved to us 
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pure, or very little altered in tlie eoiuso of time, ns the Ksifirs 
were «iuite cut off from nil coiiiiexioii with the other ludinns, 
ami liemiiied in on all sides by impassiible mountains, which 
enabled the fugitive race to defend their independence sigaiust 
all assaults on the part of the savage Pushlo tribes who were 
settling down in their ancient seats. 

I.— OF DECLENSION. 

It seems that tlie Nominative, singular and plural, is no 
longer <listinguislie(l by any termination ; it ends cither in 
a roiccl, as, dai, "father," Old, "brother;" or in a consonant, 
as, s)/s, "sister," mdfs, "man." The plural is identical with 
the Nominative singular in all the examples which I have 
been able to gather. The Caxc.i are expressed by uieans of 
Pnslposidon!!, as in Hindi. The Dative singular seems to be 
markcHl by a Case termination in a. 'J'he Instrumentalis 
singular is id(<ntical with the Nominative singular, and not 
expressed by ^ as in Hindi. The same is the case also in 
Sindhi and Pushto, where the Instrumentalis differs from the 
Nominative singular only by a vowel change, which is dis- 
carded in the Kafir tongue. Tlic plural has a regular Genitive 
in »■<!, and a Dative and Instrumentalis in e, which seems also 
to be allotted to the Accusative plural, as the cxamjiles will 
show. Much of what is said here in regard to the Ciises must 
of course remain doubtful, on account of the scanty materials 
nt my dis)io8al; however, 1 trust that the grand features ex- 
hibited will be found correct. 

rAKAUICMA. 

PIN(UIL,\n. 

Non«. vwttt, a man. 

iivw. mdis-wd, of a man (belonging to). 

Dat. mdls-i, to a man. 

Instrum. vidta, by a man. 

Ace. vidtx, a man. 

Loc. &c. rndtf (la, in a man, ^c 
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Nom. nuUs, iiieii. 

Gen. mats-id, of men. 

Dat. 7iid(s-i, to nieii. 

lustrum, mdts-i, by men. 

Ace. (mats) mCiis-S, men. 

Lot'. mdts-S da, in men, &c. 

This iiiiriuligni will be corroborated by llie sentences vvbicli 
J askeil, in order to elicit the Cases — 

Tliis is tiie Saliil)'3 house. Yak dmn Sdhih-nnl s<;. 

This horse is of (iarah. Yak yi'irn Gdrah-wd sd 
1 give this thing to the Sa!ub. Ei yak dunoat Sdldb-e blim. 

1 see this man. Ei yak vials kdsiiii. 

Garah is in this house. Gurah tiko dma da se. 

Garah is in this village. Garah tiko gldm da se. 

By the Sahib it was said. Sa/iid b(jla. 

Sentences coiilahniuj the Plural. 

Those men are good. Si(/§ mats ma^ta sin. 

Tliose women arc good. Si<je istrl maiita sin. 

The house of those men. Jnia siijS mdtsid. 

This dog is of those men. Yak kuri sic/i vidts-id se. 

I give this dog to those men. Yak kiiri siyi mdts-S blim. 

I see tliese men. Ei yake mdts-S kdsiin. 

In other sentences whicli I asked, I noticed a deviation from 
the paradigm as given above, in respect to the Genitive Case — 

What is the name of thy father P Tua dat nam kd se. 

Wliat is the name of thy mother? Tua drau nam kd se. 

This is the house of my brother. Yak ama imn bid se. 

The hair of tiiy head is blai;k. Tua sd drii sikista se. 

Come to the house of the Sahib. Sahil) dma da ei. 

1 go to my father's house. Ei did dma da dim. 

1 am bewildered at this deviation, if it be an}', and if it is 
not to be explained in some other way. However, 1 thought it 
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best to set down these exiunples, tlitit persons who may get 
niiy furtlicr clmnec of eonvcising with Kafirs may keep this 
|)oint in view. The postposition wd is apparently the Sanskrit 
adjective termination ffm , and is nsed as oRI in Hindi, which 
is properly an Adjeciivc termination, as it has been already 
remarked by Lassen, in liis "lust. Lingtuc Praeritieaj." 

IL— OF ADJECTIVES. 

1 have been able to coll(!ct only a few Adjectives; but so 
nuich is clear, that the terminations of Adjectives do not 
change according to the gender of Substantives. To elicit 
this, I asked them the following sentences — 

This man is good. yak mats maista s<;. 

Tliis woman is good. yak istrl maista ae. 

Tliese nuin are good. yokS mats maista sin. 

Those women are good. 6?V/^ iatrl maiUa sin. 

List of a few Adjectives. 

great, auli. much, mala. 

little, abclik. rijrht, thlk. 



o 



Note. — 1 have not been able to eomc to any conclusion in 
regard to the gender of Nouns. I doubt greatly if any gender 
be distinguished, as I have not been able to find out any trace 
of it. So much is clear, that Adjectives are not subject to 
any change, either in regard to gender or case: the Kafir 
tongue seems to agree in this respect quite with the Iranian. 
In all the Prakrit dialects of India, the Adjectives always agree 
with the Substantives in gender and ease: the Kafirl seems 
to incline in this, as in many other respects, more to the 
Iranian than to the Prfikrit of India. 
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HI. — OF IMIONOUNS. 

1. I'liUSONAL rUONOUNS. 





Ei, I. 






BlNdULAU. 


PI-IIIUl.. 


Noin. 


Ei. 1. 


ima, we. 


CJcii. 


iina, of nie. 


iiniia, of us. 


Diit. 


unknown. 


unknown. 


lustrum. 


yu, by me. 


iina, by us. 


Loc. 


yu da, in me, &e. 


ima da, in us. 




Tii, TIiou. 


Norn. 


til, thou. 


vi, you. 


Gen. 


tun, of thee. 


yd, of you. 


JJiit. 


unknown. 


unknown. 


lustrum. 


tii, by tliee. 


vi, hy you. 


Loe. 


ta da, in tliee, &c. 


ti da, in you, &e. 




Si^a, lie, 


that. 


Nom. 


siga, lie, that. 


sitji, they. 


Gen. 


AjV/rt, of him. 


s?V/a, of them. 


Dat. 


unknown. 


unknown. 


lustrum. 


. siga, by him. 


si(/S, by them. 


Loe. 


si(/u da, in him, &c. 


6/(/^ da, in them, &c. 



The Kafir Pronouns deviate already very considerably from 
tlie old Prakrit forms and the present vulgar dialects of India. 
The Pronoun of the first j)ersou has been shortened from 
"Bi^, whereas, on the contrary, in the later dialects it has been 
lengthened, as in the Sindhi <M or a, I. 

The Pronoun of the second person, tu, is shortened from the 
Praerit bh^, and lengthened again in ranjabi, Sindhi, Ou- 
jardti, and Mardthi. 

The Pronoun of the iliifd person, aiga, is peculiar, and we 
look in vain for a corresponding form anu)ng its sister dialects : 
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the nearest form seems to be the Pushto AiA, "that." I coii- 

jecttirc tJiat si(/a, like the Piishto Jmd, is derived from the 
Prakrit w> (instead of ^m\ — sec Powell's Viirar. p. 22), with 
the Adjective termination ^, the o of ^"^ being shortened into ?, 
on account of the aHixcd Adjective termination. 

The first person phiral, i'ma, "we," is derived from tiie Pra- 
krit ^fwT, Sindhi and Panjabi ^ift, Hindi ^. 

The second person phiral, «, is sliortened from the Prakrit 
tft, Sindhi -^ij^-. 

The third jierson plural, siijS, is the plural form of sfya. 

Tlie Pronouns of the Kafir tongue seem thus to be (piite 
independent of the old Prakrit, and to follow tlieir own way. 

2. POSSESSIVE I'RONOUNS. 
SINOUI.Aa. I'MJRAI.. 

ima, mine. hnna, ours. 

lua, thine. yd, yours. 

itifja, his. m<ja, theirs. 

The Possessive Pronoiuis are the Genitives of the Personal 
Pronouns, as in Sanskrit, Prakrit, and tiie modtsrn tongmrs of 
India. 

hnn is derived from the Prakrit ijn or ir?. 

7'«o, from the Prakrit b? 

Siija, see above. Compare also the Hindi «r^t. 

Iimia seems to be tlerived from the Prakrit foi'm of "S*^, 
a form which is doubted bj' Lassen in his Prakrit. Gram. p. 3.'$ I. 

Yd is (|uite peculifir, and no corresponding form is to be 
found, in Prakrit. Compare the Sindhi 'Hil*, and the Greek 

Siga is the Genitive |>lural of sign. 

The few sentences which follow were asked, to ascertain 
the Possessive Pronouns — 

My house, ima Oma. Our house, inma dma. 

Thy house, inn dma. Your house, yd dma. 

liis liouse, niija dma. 'I'lieir house, sitjd dma. 
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Compare tilso the oxuiiiplcs given uiuler the head of Declension. 

As ill Persian, Pusiito, aiui Sindlil, the Kafirs can siillix 
the Possessive Pronouns to the Nouns ; as, nautjnr-Hin, ' his 
servant ;" tu malavhe, " dost thou understand it ?" vUim, 
"my lip." 1 have not been able lo get all the sulUxed (Pos- 
sessive) Pronouns, liowever, to conelude from tiie Sindiil, or 
Jut Gall, tlie language of the great Jat race, which sjireads from 
the sea as liigh uji as Peshawar, and which bears in many re- 
spects a close aHinity to the Kfilir tongue, I should say that tlie 
sullixed Pronoun of the second [lerscm will be e, the (irst pers, 
plur. ^, the second pers. plur. wa, and the third pers. i)lur. in. 
J mention this merely for the attention of future incjuirers. 

o. nEMONSTRATlVK I'llONOUNS. 

Yak, This. 

SlNnui.AU. I'LUIUI,. 

Noni. yak, this. yukS, these. 

Gen. \ yiikid, of these. 

Dat. ;■ unknown. unknown, 

lustr. ) yake, by these. 

Other Cases unknown. 

Siga, That. 

Nom. siffa, tliat. siyS, those. 

Gen. si(/a, of that. «/</«, of those. 

Dat. unknown. unknown. 

Instr. siya, by that. sir/?, by those. 

Loe. 6jV/a dtl, in that. siye dtl, in those, &e. 

I liave met also with the Demonstrative Pronoun iikd, in 
some of the sentences which I asked. 1 suspect that this is 

some form allied to the Pushto \j, " Ibis." However, I must 
refrain from pronouncing any opinion upon it. 

Giirah is in that bouse, Gdruh tiko ama dd so. 
Garah is in that village, Gdrah iiko (jJuiii dd sc. 
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ON THE LANGUAGE OF THE SO-CALLED KAFIllS 



i. UF.LATIVK rUONOUNS. 

I am sorry tliat I have not sucieeded in laying hold of any 
form of the llelativc Pronoun. 

5, INTKRIIOOATIVK PRONOUNS. 

r have been able to collect only the two following forms of 
the same: — /•«, "\vhat?" lliiuli ^iqr, Simlhi •gi; as, ht f>alen, 
"what dost thou say?" I'stn, "how many?" Compare the 

Pushto .:>- (m, "some," "any," and the Persian Ooe^ ; as, faht 
mats sin, " how many men are there P" 



I have only 
Ordinals liave 



IV.— NUMERALS. 

been able to collect the Cardinal Numbers, the 
esca|)ed my notice. 

CARDINAI, NUMRERS. 



One, 


ach. 


Twenty-one, 


vimch. 


Two, 


da.. 


Twenty-two, 


visddii. 


Three. 


trr. 


Twenty-three, 


viMtrd 


Four, 


tsadd. 


Twenty-four, 


vii^xU'idn. 


l<^ivc. 


inints. 


Twenty-five, 


visdpnnls. 


Six, 


in. 


Twenty-six, 


risdM. 


Seven, 


$f/t. 


Twenty-seven, 


viifiiHiil. 


Fight, 


»/*7, 


Twenty-eight, 


rixd-iiit. 


Nine, 


nil. 


Twenty-nine, 


visdnii. 


Ten, 


dos. 


Thirty, 


viid-dos. 


I'^lcven, 


Jiniis. 


Forty, 


du-iH. 


Twelve, 


biis. 


Fifty, 


dii-iM-dos. 


Tliirteer. 


iriiK. 


Sixty, 


trc-viii. 


Fourteen, 


tsOdis- 


Seventy, 


tre-rnii-dos. 


Fifteen, 


jidtfis. 


Eighty, 


tsddci-visi. 


Sixteen, 


sihis. 


Ninety, 


isadd-viii-dds 


Seventeen, 


sat (lis 


One hundred. 


jtunf. 


Eighteen, 


(liiain. 


Two hundred, 


dvsjl 


Nineteen, 


llSfl. 


Three hundred 


, pntsisji. 


Twenty, 


viai. 


I'^our hundred, 


riU-vi'ii. 
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I was very desirous to ask the Niiuierals all through, but 
they declareil tliat the Kafirs only counted up to four jnindred 
(very likely they themselves had not learned more), and [ was 
thus compelled to desist. 

Tlie Kafir Numerals are very interesting, as they dilFcr in 
essential points from the Numerals used in the dideront Pra- 
krit dialects of India. Some of them are quite peculiar; as, 
,?,r//, "one;" jums, "eleven;" usii, "nineteen;" jmni, "a hun- 
dred," and the compound numbers of didjl, &e. 

The numbers ai-e formed regularly from 07ie to twenty, visi 
(Sansk. f^mfil, Sindlii ^Eflf); from tweiitij to thi>t\j the units are 
j)OStposed, aa in English ; above twenty, the tens are forme<l by 
addition and mullipli cation ; as, vui-dos, " twenty (and) ten," 
=tliirty ; dil-'i^i (=du-vi'si), "two tiuies twenty ,"=forty; du- 
im-doa, "two times twenty (and) ten,"=lifty; trc-vui, "three 
times twenty ,"=sixty; tre-vt'ji-dos, "three times twenty (and) 
ten,"=seventy ; tsadd-vui, "four times twenty,"=eighty;" 
tsada-vui-dos, "four times twenty (and) ten," = ninety. 

Puni, "one hundred," is <piite peculiar. I suppose that tiiis 
is likewise a compound oi punln-isi, contraete<l into jmn<\ "five 
times twenty ;" for there is no such word as jmni to be found, 
neitlier in Sanskrit, Prakrit, nor any other cognate dialect. 

In the same manner, ( suppose, dusjl, "two hundred," is 
formed: it must be contracted from dus-iSi, "ten times twenty." 
Likewise patsisji, "live hundred," from iHitsis-isi, "fifteen tinu;s 
twenty:" vtfi-viii, "four hundred," or "twenty times twenty," 
seems to prove this conjecture. 

It is remarkable that twenty is the numeral with wliich the 
multiplication is eUected. This circumstance reminds us most 
forcibly of a similar case in French, where the number eiyhly 
is likewise represent<!d by a nmltiplication with twenty — 
quatre-vingt, or four times twenty. M. Elphinstone's remark 
on the Kafir Numerals is thus borne out by facts. 
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v.- OF VKllBS. 

I. SUIISTANTIVK VK.KB, 

1 am. 

PKIlfl. HINO|II,An. ri.ltllAI.. 

I. Ju aiim, I nm. /ma .if'inig. Wo (iro. 

'J. I'u sU, Thou art. Wi nil,; You iuo. 

a. Siga se, lie is. Siffc sin, Tlicy an;. 

ImpeJ'/ect. 

1. /« sfi, I was. /nia suniis. We were. 

2. !Z'?< .vjJws, Thou wast. ]Vf sfis, You wore. 

3. Si</a sc, He was. SigS mi. They were. 

Fvturfi. 
I. 7?i sdlam, I sliall be. /wia mlamis. We sliall he. 

'2. T« /«/fi,s. Thou wilt be. Wl idles. You will b(\ 
3. iSi^a idlesc, He will be. S'V/f? idlan. They will ho. 

Tii sales, Be thou. TFe iclcs, Be ye. 

jVo<c. — I have not been able to hit on the Jfijini/.ive of this 
Verb. 

The eonjui^ation of this Verb is peculiarly interesting. It 
(Icvintes from all other forms in all the present Prakrit tongues 
of India, and seems to have struck out for itself (juitc a peeuliar 
eoUrse. The forms exhibiU'd above remind us most forcibly 
of the Lafin Substantive Verb, whereas they diller widely from 
the ancient Prakrit forms. We can easily distinguish the ter- 
minations of the Verb — 

I'Eiis. rnKsK.NT siNonnAU. rnnsENr ri.URAt. 

1. — m. — mii. 

2. — .?. —L 

3. C'. M. 
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The tci'iiiiiiatioii of the 2il pers. jilur. is jH^culiur to itself, ami 
is not met with, as far as I know, in any of the i'lakrit diiilects. 

The terminations of the Imperfect did'er from tiiose of the 
Present; but, as I have not been able to aseertain if a regular 
Ivipcrft'ct is to be met with in other Verbs, I must leiivo it as 
I found it. In the Present, tlie d of tiie Sunskrit form '^fw 
has been thrown olF, and fvf lias bijcn leni^tbeiied into sini or 
snni, like as in Latin. Fn the Iinpcrfcct, the Siuiskrit form 
^IW has been altered to ini, and the a been changed into n 
— a change whicli is also observable in other examples — and 
the Anuswfua lias been dropped, so that we have su. 

The terminations of the Future are — 

riillU. BIN<IU1,JVU. I'l.UIIAL. 

1 . — Idm. — lumi^. 

2. ~lcs. —k,. 
y. — Use. — l((n- 

The 2d pers. sing, and plur. are not distinguisluHl here, except 
by the Personal Pronoun ; but in tlie Conipound Future we 
always find li/c for the 2d pers. plur., as will be seen here- 
after. 

2. INTRANSITIVE VEllB. 

Infinitive, Afta, To come. 

Present Tense. 

PKKS. SlN((t)I.AR. I'LURAU 

1. J'Ji am, I come. [via <Uai)iil We come. 

2. 7m ei, Thou eomest. \Vi ulik. You conn;. 

3. Siga de, lie comes. SitjS dlan, They come. 

Preterite. 
I. Ki a<jd sim, I am come. I ma u,ja sinns. We are come. 

'2. Tu Cuja sis, Thou art come. IT* a^r, HI,-, You are come. 
3. Si<ja dija St", lie is come. F^iije Cuja sin. They are come. 

Compovnd Future. 

I'BIIH. Br.\<iUI.AU. 

1. Ei'hoi dhtm, I shall come. 

2. Tukoi-dlas, Thou wilt come. 

3. Sign loi-dliixe. We will eonu>. 
VOL. XIX. C 
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Compound Future 

PERB. ri.l)llAL. 

1. Jina koi-alamii, We shall come. 

2. Wi koi-alih, Yoii will come. 
'). Si(jS hoi-ulan. They will come. 

Imperative. 
SINOIM.AIl. rwiiiAi.. 

Ei, Come thou. Alik, Come ye. 

This Verb is apparently irregular in the Present tense. 
The 1st pers. sing, is certainly the root «, "come," with the 
termination m. In the 2(1 pers. sing, we should expect, instead 
of tu ei, rather tu eis. In the 3d pers. sing, a nasal has been 
intcr|)oscd for euphony's sake, (fe instead of a-e. 

The riural looks rather susjticious, and more like a Future 
than a Present tense- However, I have set it down here as 
I got it out of the Kafirs, and beg to turn the attention of 
future inquirers to this point. 

The Preterite is apparently a compound of «<;« (HijidT 
^lfir5?T), "come," and the Present tense of the Substantive 
Verb, " I am." AVe find here shn instead of siinh which may 
be easily explained, niim liaving been cliang(;d into stm on 
account of the preceding long vowels d. 

The Future Compouml is very curious, and I do not know what 
explanation to offer. The koi is prefixed as an unchangeable 

particle, like <0 in Puslito. 

.'}. TUANSITIVK VKIin. 

To do (Inlinilive unknown). 

Present Tense. 
rp.its. siNoiii.An. ri.uiiAr,. 

1. Ei kalani, I do. Imn. kdlarnis, We do. 

2. 7V« kales, TJioii dost. Wt kalik. You do. 
•3. Siga kale. He does. Sigc kalan, Tlicy do. 
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Preterite 

(properly Pansive Voice, as in all Prakrit dialects 

and in Puslito). 

PKRB. SINnilLAIt. 

1. Ytt kre. By nie lias been done. 

2. 7'm Aw", By thee Jias been done, 
y. Siga kre. By him has been done. 

PJ5U8. I'LUUAL. 

1. Tina kre. By ns lias been done. 

2. Wi kre. By you has been done. 
•^. Sige kre. By them has been done. 

Compound Fuiure. 

rBllS. BINQUI.AR. pj.unAr.. 

1. Ei koi-kalam, I shall do. Ima koi-h'damis. We shall do. 

2. Tu koi-hiles, Thou wilt do. \Vi koi-h'dik. You will do. 

3. Siga koi-kidese, He will do. SigS koi-kulan, Tiiey will do. 

Jnq^crutivc- 
Am, Do thou. Kiik Do ye. 

In the Present tense I has been substituted instead of r in 
kdlam, a change which frcnjuenlly occurs in Sindlii too. The 
root cR is common to all Prakrit dialects, and also in the Pushto, 
where the Present tense, 1st person, is *^ sj ca ki\iin. 

Tlie Present and Future tenses are identical, with the excep- 
tion of the M pors. sing. Present, which is kale, and the ;)d 
pors. sing. Future, hdcse. The Future is distinguished from 
the Present by the Particle koi, in like maimer as the Pushto 

Future is distinguished from the Present by Aj J as, Present 
tense, j^«J za krain; iuiture, ^^ i.3 Ij wa ha kmm, "I shall do." 
The Prakrit, and all the dialects derived from it, have no 
Preterite Active Voice, but this tense nmst always be expressed 
in Transitive Verbs by the Pumve Voice. Kre is therefore 
the Participle Past Passive, and i-esembles closely the Pushto 

Participle Past Passive ^ji karai. 

C S! 
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For the sake of tinalopjy with tlie other Partiei|)les Past Passive 
which eutl in a (which is, as remarked ahovc, nearly pro- 
nounced i, or like the German «), I felt strongly inclined to 
write it Arjj, l)ut the c sound appeared to me too decisive to 
write it otherwise. 

0. ANOTIIKIl TRANSITIVE VERB. 

To S!iy (Infinitive unknown). 

Present 'Tense. 
PKns. BiNoni.An. rjt,unAT« 

1. Ei hglim, I say. I ma bldimU, We say. 

2. In Imllx, Thou sayest. Wt halik. You say. 
y. Siga b(fle, lie says. SigS b^lhi, They say. 

Preterite (Passive Voice). 

PEUB. SINQULAR. 

1. Yu bg,lq. By me has been said. 

2. Tu hglg. By thee has been said. 

3. Siga bglq.. By him has been said. 

PF.IIB. rLUIlAL. 

1. Una bglg, By us has been said. 

2. Il'f b{tl(j, By you has been said. 
;3. SigS bglg, By them has been said. 

Future. 
PBHS. siNGiir.An. ri.unAL. 

1. Ei bgl/ilam, 1 shall say. lina bgldlamis. We shall say- 

2. I'll bfjidles, Thou wilt say; Wi bgldles, You will say. 
3 Siga bgldlese, lie will say. Sige bgldlan, They will say. 

Imperative. 
Dgle, Say thou. Bdlik, Say you. 
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A few Sentences, containing some forms of Vetbs, which loere 
frequently interchanged between me and the Kafirs — 

[ undurstand. 

Dost thou uiulerstiuid itP 

It has been comprehended by me. 

Sit {lmjHrative\ 

I ait. 

Thy word is good. 

I do not understand. 

Look lie re. 

What (U)st thou sayf 

Speak to (towards) me. 

It is warm to-day. 

What didst thou say P 



Ei mUlaucim. 
Tu niulawese f 

Yfl J)^<}'UZQ. 

Niii. 

J'Ji ntsim. 

Tua werl maifta so. 

Ei na m&lewini. 

Timu iakasc. 

Kd bales. 

Yu dd b(flc- 

Ydnu tdj) se. 

Tit kd balg. 



VI. — A few Adverbs and (Jonjunctions- 

ttmu, here. o, and. 

kfme, from whence. ta, now, tlien ; Hindi ifl, 

dd. in, to. Sindhi iii. 

na, not. 



We will now give a little story which I asked the Kafirs to 
pronounce, to their iniinite delight — 

A6h mats o nmigarsin dch dma da jmmanik sin. Sahib Idwd 
dd bala : Jidwe ])aiila bakase nail dc nae. lAwd bala, : Ndli de. 
Sahib bg.l{i : Tu td pcinumik sils, tu kd muidtg. f Ldwd bala : 
Yu dd bisds ugd siga, binds wd 2*rii{i trlbula sign, yu diis kHiiu 
drd, yu mululg, ndli de. 

TRANSLATION. 

One man and his servant were sleeping in a house. The 
Sahib said to the servant: "Go forth, see (if) rain come or 
come not." The servant said : " Rain comes." Tlie Sahib 
said: "Now thou wert sleeping, — what is known by thecP" 
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The servant said : " To me a cat was come ; the cat's back wet 
was, by me the liand (was rubbed on it), by nie it was known 
rain comes." 

ANALYSIS. 

A<!h, "one," Sansk ^cir; vuKh, "a man," Sindhi m^; o nau- 
garsin, "and his servant." Naugar is a Persian word, wliich 
tliey picked tip during their stay in tlic plains, as weJI as 
tlie word Silhib t-^^a-l-^, by which a Rurojjcan is now denoted 
in India, or !i lord. Amn, "house," origin unknown; j)inionih; 
"sleeping" (it is i»erhap3 corrupted from the Sanskrit ^^^); 
hhrn, "a slave-boy" (compare the Hindi cjY^); hatve, "go," — it 
seems to be contracted from hn and iiwc, like haluse from 
ba and bhe. Tliis would show that ha is prefixed to the Im- 
perative, like Aj to the Iinpcsrutive in Persian. I'aisla seems 
to signify "fortli," "out;" mill, " mm," properly w^/cr — Sansk. 
t\\x, Hindi «T1^T, Sindhi »ll^; mfiUUa is the Participle Past 
Passive from the form, as given above, Ei m&laicim, "\ under- 
stand," origin unknown ; yu da, " to me," or " towards me." 
The postposition dd governs the Oblique Case, as may be seen 
in yfi, which is the Obliipie Case of Ei. Bims, " eat," origin 

unknown (compare the Pushto yijJ-i jnsn, which is .apparently 
related to it); hisua-tcCi (Genitive); }>ri,<fi, "back," Sansk. w; 
tri'bala, "wet," origin unknown; yu (Instrumcntalis), "by me;" 

diis, "liand," Persian i::-^-i J ; kiisu drd; the exact meaning 
of these words is unknown to me. • 
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Al'l'ENDIX I. 

List of Kafir vionh, compared tvith those given by 
Sir A. Burnes. 

IIUUNKS. 

Father, dai. Saiisk. VTH, Pers. ^\j. T<da. 

Motlier, drati. Compare tlie Siiidlil '^'s'i. JIai. 
Brother, bla. Sanskrit «I1TI, SindhI HI3^, 

Hindi m\.* Bura. 

Son, sagga. Hindi HCm, Sansk. ^cifl-q. Dabla. 

Daughter, sm. Sansk. Mm, Viakv. Tmj. Duble. 

Sister, sUs. Sansk. ^WT. ^osi. 

Man (generally), mats- Sindlii m^^- 
Man, tuirc. Sansk. and Sindiii q^. NawiUci. 

Woman, istrh Sansk. t^. Micuhi. 

God, cZJ. Sajisk. ^q. Yamrui, DoyJium. 

Name of the god or idol of tlie Kafirs, Adrik 

Fund; yidrik=='^^'B (^). i*aHO = Sans, ura: 

it would thus signify "tlie Unseen Being." 

In regard to pano, see the "Kapur di Giri 

Inscriptions," wliere the word 2^ana also 

occurs. 

Temple, bnt-tsida. Hindi u:^ " iJol ;" 

tsida is unknown to me. 
King, suramodli. Probably derived from 

wT " a hero," and the termination ^^1. Panha. 

Chieftain, bdditr. Pers. ^J^j. Salmaimh. 

Horse, gtirii. Hindi tftsT. 

» liti is formed ou tUo .same rule as jMr, " fallicr," iii I'uslito. The Sanskrit 
form has first been cliangcJ to bhrii—t being cliileil, accordiug to tbo coiiiuioii 
I'rfikrit rule, between two vowels, and tliis again to bhhi (I and r interchanging), 
and in Kfilir to hid, as tlie Kiliri seems to avoid as|>iratcd coiisouauts : iu SiudUI 
and Uiudi the aspirate has been retained. 
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mlllNES. 

Cow, ga. Siiiisk. nt, Uiiull iw\ Goa. 

Wm, ki'ni. iSniisk. ^^T. Tun. 

J}<)(ly, (sit. 
Brc-itli, nd. Saiisk. -ffil^, Siiullii T«I?. 

llaiid, ,7)//!. Pcis. c:^-*J. E/uijKiljHiin 

Foot (ki)cc), Awr. Hindi jfiT /uw. 

Month, aHi S.nisk. 'SJioi. vls/t. 

J^i|), i({!f. Siuisk. ^n. 
Nose, mlviri. Siiiisk. ^W; ndsuri is appfi- 

n-ntly a diminiilive form. 
Fin(i;or, ^jw. Sansk. ^;^f^. yli^?/.«. 

I'lyc, (insi. Sansk. ^f^, Hindi ^31-^. Acliau. 

Hair, dnl. Kesh. 

Hoad, /«. Sansk. fprn. 

Tootli, tlont. Sansk. }[m, Hindi ^t^ . 7;,w<. 

Kar, Aa/jm. Sansk. tj;i|, Hindi oRI^. ii'rtn 

Village, ffldni. Sansk. WH. 

pdtala. 

House, dma. Ama. 

Mountain, da. Sansk. vt- Da. 

Kivcr, yiil. Sansk. ^^UT. Gulmicka. 

Water, af^-M. Pers. t_)T, Puslito -O^l (Vw/t. ylw. 

Fire, {ma. Sansk. '?tfi|, Hindi ^in^. Ai. 

Tree, A((?(/rt. Sansk. giipcU, Hindi ccniZT. Unhttm. 

Grass, #«<.,. y^s. 

Wood, (faw. Sansk. -j:. 

Bread, an, " En. 

Milk, zii. Sansk. Tiflt, Pers. ^. Zor. 

Flesh, ((mJa. 

Sword, /«/d. SiiKlhi oRTh'J, Sansk. root -qiK . Tartvdie. 

Bow, c/nl. Sansk. root -^m . Shimh-i. 

3 ^ 

Arrow, kdn. Sindlii cRI^, Sansk. ojii^jj. Kain. 
Shield, bada. Karat. 

lloiul, virdu. 
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Cloth, pr^mt- 
ll<)()t, h'liarn. 

vdltiii. 

(Jiapc, (I nil Siiiisk. Jl^sp. 
Wine, tin. 
Nut, iinlu. 
I'eacli, (iru. 
Ai)ricot, tsJra. 

I'oiuegraiuite, amai: i'eis. j\j\ . 
Vfjir, LU. Puslito Jl$, Siinsk. ^55. 
Month, ma.% Siinsk. Hilar. 
Day, dos.. Sausk. fi;^. 

To-day, 2/««w. Comi)are Puslito ^^i, " to day.' 
To-inorrovv, iakiu. 

Yesterday, dds. Sanskrit ?m , Zend zyo, 
Persian i^J. 

Night, satr. Sansk. ijiRtt. 
Spring, wusunt. Sansk. tnp'il. 
Summer, mna. 
Autumn* sum. Sansk. 511^. 

Winter, zS. Sansk. %^-^, Pushto A.y. 

Heat, tap. Sansk. Tim. 

Cold, alclicga. 

Snow, iini. Sansk. f^*?. 

Ice, dslrama. 

Sun, sft. Sansk. ^rS. 

Moon, 7/W6. Sansk. RlH^. 

Word, M-dri. Sindlii ni^. 

SUir, fsM. Sansk. UTtT. 

Name warn. Sausk. ^m. 



IIUKNEJ. 

Kami's. 



Waaunt. 
Wesl7nik. 
'Shtiri. 

Zuin. 

Tiipi. 

Yos. 

Zim. 

A cfuima. 

Soo. 

Mas. 

Turn. 
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List of Kuhistdni (Kooner) Wot 


ds. 




I'.'itlicr, 


dd- 


Tooth, 




ddnt. 


RIotlior, 


nt. 


Far, 




Xdr. 


Brother, 


U. 


Cow, 




golang. 


Son, 


jmsh'ji. 


Dog, 




Suri. 


Daughter, 


wdiok. 


Grape, 




ddkk. 


Sister, 


tsddaL 


Man (genera 


lly). 


adami. 


II.iiuI, 


aatitn. 


Woman, 




tselb. 


Foot, 


Ian. 


House, 




goSim. 


Knee, 


kuta. 


Horse, 




gdra. 


Mouth, 


dor. 


Milk, 




ilr. 


My mouth, 


dOrinu 


Mountain, 




ddr. 


Nose, 


ndst. 


Kuhistan, 




ddr-watan 


Finger, 


angur. 


River, 




gal. 


Fjc, 


dnj. 


Water, 




todreL 


Il.iir, 


sijif. 


Man, 




tvlrek. 


Head, 


sir. 
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So7ne additional words, communicated by E. Norris, Esq. 

By tlie kindness of T. Villiera Listur, E3(|., of tlie Foreign 
OfUce, I have received u short list of Kadr words, procured 
at Telieran from a woman of the tribe residinj^ in that city. 
Tlie gentleman who forwarded tiie list found the woman un- 
able to furnish any information uiwn the structure of her 
language, and it may be suspected that she gave a Persian 
term now and then, when one from her own language was not 
remembered. The whole list contains barely a hundred words, 
and only a small proportion of them are synonymous with 
any of those furnished by Dr. Trumpp. But, as any addition 
to our very meagre knowledge of this tongue must be of 
interest, the whole list is given. I begin with the words which 
are common to the two lists, and add some analogous words 
from those sui)plied by Sir Alexander Burnes in the Bengal 
Journal for April 1838. The list is given as sent by the 
writer, who has obviously adopted the ordinary English 
spelling. 





riiuMPi'. 


JIUIINKS. 


God, kantaur. 


De. 


Yamrai, Jjoghtim. 


Man, (joorata. 


Mats. 


Naufsla. 


Woman, mceshc.e. 


Ist7-L 


J\rashi. 


Father, taula. 


Dal. 


Tala. 


Mother, mor. 


Arau. 


Jlai. 


Brother, bcrar. 


Bid. 


Ihira. 


Sister, sows- 


Sus. 


Sosi. 


Son, duvala. 


Sag go. . 


Dabla. 



* Mach is given by Uuriics for *' iiiau," in llic lauguagc uf Ciiitrul. Seo " Journey 
into Uukkara," vol- ii. p. 209, (>(tition of \\i'H. 
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Daughter, davalce. 
Iliind, dosld. 
Foot, imtj. 
lloiul, shay. 
Moutli, aush. 
Nose, nasno. 
Eye, ajcen. 
Bread, an. 
Milk, o«. 
^Viiie, chookara. 
I'^ruit, drauss. 
Nut, vceza. 
Fire, «c. 
Water, yoor. 
Snow, ze7n. 
Cow, io. 
Dog, soon. 
Horse, ijooaJi. 
Uncle, taula. 
Sky, dilo. 
Rain, waush. 
Tree, oosfdou. 
Wheat, yoon. 
Clieese, ^c/a. 
Slicep, waumee. 
Goat, wausaij. 
Ass, neear. 
Gold, <oo«. 
Silver, nokrah. 
Iron, cheemuh. 
Door, doM. 

lloom, hanum. 
Stone, rfwcn. 
Wood, {/<;». 



TuuMrr. 

K)ir. 

Sa. 

Ail. 

Ndsun. 

Ansi. 

Ah. 

Zu. 

Tin. 

Drai (gi'sipe). 

Imlu. 

Alia. 

Abu. 

Sim. 

Gel. 

Kurt. 

Guru. 



IIOBNEH. 

Dahli. 

Kur. 

Ash. 

Achan. 

Eh. 

Zor. 



Ai. 
An. 
Ziin. 
Goa. 
un. 

Kench tola. 

Dillu. 

Wash. 

Ushlun. 

Gum. 

Kila- 

Vami. 

Vosru. 

Ghudd (horse ?) 

Son6. 

(J hit fa. 

Chima. 

Do. 



Charcoal, ainmaree. 
Hasin, <janloo. 
Pitcher, slum. 
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Cliair, shooneshay. 
IJedclothcs, eeslia. 
Carpet, sairunjcc. 
Bottle, hoghdseh. 
Knife, kaurd. 
Sack, terjeh. 
Si)!ule, kesliau. 
Plough, kolbak. 
Light, dicu. 
Grandfather, jood. 
Grandmother, joodeh. 
Aunt, vieteh. 
Eyebrow, aulroo. 
Skin, poos. 
G rapes, kishniish. 
Apples, paula. 
Walnuts, yoon. 
Eggs, roe- 
Sour milk, loom- 
Rice, broujaU. 
Gli(;e, annau. 
Meat, ana. 



Fox, mnkon. 

Kid, choo7L 

Cat, jjeeahee. 

Hare, laiiijsha. 

Cii\{, vatsala. 

Earth, boom. 

Nail, aiishee. 

Love, shccau. 

Hatred, thlau. 

Good, khoob. 

Jiad, abarcc. 

l)runkonn(!ss, chokrapMaij. 

Ill, luhnttji'li. 

White, kanliceree. 

Black, kaiijflc. 

Yellow, tibjanee. 

Blue, slieen. 

To kill, jeetjaus. 

To beat, vei'yaus. 

To walk, koordan ieeyaua. 

To sleep, poorshali keejjaus. 



Taraskeen, a silver idol in the form of a bird, which has 

a temple, and is worshipped once a year. 
Mauday, an idol of wood, formed like a woman. 
Yamrce, an idol of wood, in the form of a man. (The Yamrai 

of Burnes.) 
Kaahau, a wooden idol, in the form of a man. 



Several of the words sent from Teheran are Indian or Per- 
sian, and the analogy, on the whole, is rather with those of 
Burnes's list than witii those given by l)r. Tnnupp, whose 
8t4iteinent in p. 1. that the words dictated to Sir A. Burnes 
belong to one of the numerous dialects which an; spoken in 
the valleys of the Kuhistan of Kabul, may be true of these 
also. 



